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THE GIPSY AGAIN. 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. | Mr. Banaster. That is the worst of you, you are 
CHAPTER XXIII.—MR. BANASTER’S DOMESTIC TROUBLES. sonia hoping and hoping; wa thee . —,” rad 
“ . . - ‘ ( 
— Mullins will be alive to-day, Mr. Banaster. “Not always hoping, ma’am; there are things 
; wish you would speak to him, I have done it till| about which I am sometimes more inclined to 
am quite tired,”’ said Miss Trigg. | despair,” he said. 


ae Banaster thought that very probably Mullins! “I’m sure Mullins must be one of them—I can truly 
i on quite tired” long before the lady, but say Z despair of Mullins,”. said Miss Trigg, giving 
— replied that he hoped Mullins would be | her netting such a pull in her energy, that she got a 
alive. ; long stitch in it. 

But hoping is of no use without exertion, “Despair of Mullins!” said Mr. Banaster, who 
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was examining a paper as the conversation went on ; 
‘‘oh, I should never despair of Mullins!” 

‘‘That’s because you have no interest in things, 
Mr. Banaster ; no eyes—no eyes worth calling eyes, I 
mean. I believe if he were to hand you bread sauce to 
pickled salmon you would take it, and neither he nor 
you would know what a ridiculous thing you had done.”’ 

‘‘Bread sauce to pickled salmon?” said Mr. 
Banaster, after a short pause, his eyes fixed on the 
paper. ‘‘Ma’am, I don’t remember to have eaten 
pickled salmon for many years.” 

‘‘ You are not attending to me, brother Banaster. 
I do say it’s very hard that you will not use your 
authority to uphold me in my endeavours to regulate 
your servants.” 

‘¢ T didn’t know you wanted any upholding, ma’am ; 
it always seemed to me that you were able to run 
alone or stand in your own strength, better than most 
people,” he said, rising from the breakfast table, 
from which he was generally glad to escape, as Miss 
Trigg made it her time to recount the struggles she 
had had with the household. 

“No, you didn’t know, because, as I said, you 
have no eyes!” 

‘Oh, that you could say ears!” thought Mr. Ba- 
naster, as he sighed. 

‘‘ Jam the person to sigh, Mr. Banaster. Here am 
I, devoting myself to this establishment, and I really 
believe the more I sacrifice myself;the worsethey get.” 

‘How would it be if you were to let them alone 
for a little while, ma’am ?”’ Mr. Banaster. 

“How? You would soon find out—very soon. 
You may underrate my services, and you do, I know 
you do; I feel it; but 1 am net to be stopped in doing 
my duty by the fear of man, Mx. Banaster.” 

Miss Trigg was getting inte a mood which Mr. 
Banaster knew least of all howto manage; but his 
sheet anchor, silence—he rested on that. 

‘Will you speak to Mullins, Mr. Banaster ?—tell 
me that,” said Miss Trigg. 

‘‘ Speak to Mullins ?—oh, yes. What amI tosay?” 

" Miy, say he is to behave as if he was something 
better than a mummy or an automaton waiting at 
table,” said Miss Trigg. 

‘‘A mummy waiting at table!” said Mr. Banaster. 
‘“Whata curious idea! I think that would be worse 
for the appetite than bread sauce with pickled 
salmon. Yes, ma’am, I'll say he is to be a living 
man and not a mummy; and that reminds me—,” 
he added to himself, taking out the paper before 
alluded to, and making a note in pencil. 

‘‘T’m sure by your manner you'll de him no 
good,” said Miss Trigg, pettishly. 

‘« All the good I can, I assure you,” said Mr. Banas- 
ter ; ‘‘ but I never thought him at all like a mummy; 
he is moderately active, and never keeps you long 
waiting for what you want.” 

‘“‘ And that satisfies you! yes—not to be kept long 
waiting. Pray tell me, Mr. Banaster, what business 
he has to keep any one waiting at all?” 

‘‘ Probably different business on different occasions. 
He is only one part of the machinery; he depends on 
those who prepare what he handsround. One office 
for one man, you know.” 

‘Yes, you have just hit another nail on the head. 
There is cook, Mr. Banaster, I must have you give her 
notice,” said Miss Trigg. 

‘* Unnecessary, ma’am,”’ sighed Mr. Banaster; ‘‘ she 
saved me that pain by giving notice to me during 
your absence.” 
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‘‘Notice! Cock given notice? You surprise me !” 
exclaimed Miss Trigg, making another long stitch. 

‘Yes, ma’am; she seemed to think, as you stated 
just now concerning yourself, that she was not justly 
appreciated, and therefore declined to devote herself 
any longer to an unthankful office.” 

‘‘Then I presume you found fault with her during 
my absence ?”’ said Miss Trigg. . 

‘‘No, sister Patience, I did not; and I must 
candidly tell you, that it was the prospect of your re. 
turn which sent her up to me, with some agitation, 
to tell me her mind was made up to go.” 

“My return? I can’t think what my return can 
have done. I have been most indulgent to her ; never 
found fault unless compelled, for her cooking is 
excellent.” 

‘But untruthful, or wasteful, or in some way 
inefficient, or immoral ?’’ said Mr. Banaster. 

‘*No, none of that; the woman is well enough in all 
those ways, only she tries me by her want of punctu- 
ality ; I hate unpunctuality, and Mullins has several 
times rung twice for things.” 

‘‘ Sister Patience Trigg,” said Mr. Banaster, with a 
very grave air. ‘I think if you cannot bear with 
a good cook, who is truthful, honest, moral, and 
efficient, because she is not always ready at the first 
ring, you deserve to have a mummy for your cook, as 
well as your waiter;” and with a manner that im- 
posed silence—one that was more impressive from 
being seldom assumed—he left the room. 

Miss Trigg, indeed, looked much disconcerted, and 
Mullins, who came in immediately after, was greatly 
edified by her condescending manner and speech. 

‘‘ Mullins, you will mind that the plate is all in the 
best order. I hope there won’t be any cloudy spots 
on the salvers, asithere were at our last dinner party. 
I know you couldn’t help it then, Mullins, because 
the plate chest had got damp; but you will examine 
it all well, won't you ?”’ 

“Yes, ma'am,” said Mullins, hardly believing his 
ears. 

* And, Mullins, couldn’t you move about a little 
quicker? I assure you it makes a dinner go off as 
well in when ‘there is good waiting; and you 
shouldn’t let yourself be outdone by the other 
servants.” 

“No, ma’am,” said Mullins, getting quite airy in 
his movements, as he filled his tray with the break- 
fast things. 

‘‘ And mind you are well dressed, Mullins; you are 
not particular enough ; and such anice genteel livery 
as yours ought to look well; and mind your gloves, I 
hope they are clean; and, above all things, don't 
allow the things that ought to be removed to remain 
on the table; and don’t let any one wait for anything 
—you won’t, will you, Mullins ?” 

Mullins went in for everything: personal pro- 
prieties, official excellences, everything ! 

‘‘ And, Mullins, tell cook I shall come to her in 
half an hour. I’m sure she will have everything 
ready and prepared for me; in fact, I have no doubt 
she will do her part well. You can say I shall be in 
the kitchen in half an hour, Mullins,” said Miss Trigg, 
looking as amiable as if she never had said, never 
could say, and never would say, a cross word to the 
end of her natural life. 

It was a wonder that Mullins got safe to his pantry 
with the tray of china: he was in such a hurry to tell 
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cook and the others what a wonderful change had 
, come over Miss Trigg. Cook waited to see before 
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she believed; but after the lady had spent some 
time in the kitchen inspecting the preparations and 
listening as much to cook’s suggestions as making 
her own, and finally praising all that had been done, 
and expressing the firmest persuasion that the 
dinner would be a success, cook confessed that 
Mullins had not exaggerated the fact. 

‘‘ What has come to her?” asked the housemaid, 
who had been gratuitously informed by the lady that 
it was a fine day, in a tone that intimated housemaids 
were as open to rejoice in fine weather as their 
mistresses. 

“ Tsay she’s going to be married,”’ said Mullins. 

“T wish you may get it,” responded cook; ‘ but 
it’s no such luck as that; I wish she’d always be liko 
this, there’d be some chance of living with her.” 

“Well, let us hope she’s taken a good turn; you 
must have something everywhere,” said the house- 
maid; ‘‘and consider master !”’ 

“Yes, master,” repeated cook, ‘I’m sorry I gave 
him warning.” 

Did he take it out and out ?”’ 

“No, he told me to think of it.’’ 

“Then go and say you have thought of it and you’ll 
stay.” 

Better wait a bit,’ said cook, ‘‘ and see if it lasts.” 

And the parlour-maid and the housemaid and 
Mullins, and all but the kitchen-maid, who was not 
eligible to the confidence of the higher powers, agreed 
that it would be more prudent of cook, as she could 
not live with Miss Trigg in her ordinary state, to 
make trial whether this extraordinary one was but a 
rainbow dependent on some stray sunbeam that would 
fade and leave the cloud of the old black colour, 
before she retracted her notice to her master. 

Miss Trigg had received an effectual check in Mr. 
Banaster’s rebuke, so seldom did she see that look, 
or hear that cold severe tone. She did not actually 
fear dismissal from his house ; but she felt in jeopardy 
of something, enough to make her, for a time at least, 
come out in a new character. 

Mr. Banaster felt that he had done a good work. 
He had been stimulated to it by various causes : the 
serious pressure on his mind which made him im- 
patient of teazing trifles being one. 

“Now, what a good-for-nothing I am!” he cried, 
when he had reached his room and could give vent 
to his thoughts. ‘I go on from year’s end to year’s 
end allowing things that I condemn in my heart, 
because I am too fond of ease to interfere; but, 
really, how can I interfere? After all, I don’t see 
what I can do except pull a strong check-string now 
and then. Patience Trigg she will ever be (more’s 
the pity), and while she lives here cooks will quarrel 
with me, and I must be content with a mummy for a 
Waiting man, since no living being would bear with 
her! Well, well, these are trifles, trifles compared 
with this ;” and he took from his pocket the paper 
he had already been studying. 

The dinner party, which had given rise to this 
stricture on the agility of Mullins, the comments on 
Miss Trigg, and the grave expression of Mr. 
Banaster’s displeasure, was to be a large one for 
Fothergill, much larger than agreed with Mr. 
Banaster’s tastes ; but where only his taste was in- 
vaded he seldom made much resistance. Among 
the company invited were Mr. Keriol, Miss Taffilet, 
and Emmet; the rest were from among the most 
distinguished of Miss Trigg’s circle, whom she had 





invited for the purpose of impressing Aunt Abigail 
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with a sense of her standing in society. Miss Trigg 
had a great weakness this way. Perhaps it arose 
from an innate conviction that her dignity was 
rickety and could not stand alone. So she was 
always hunting after props of one kind or another to 
support it. If the truth were told, her strongest 
drawing to Barons Dassett was Barons Dassett itself ; 
her devotion to Honoria and her brother was as much 
a fiction as any that ever flourished on a high-flown 
valentine. But there was no place of greater distinc- 
tion for miles round, and Miss Trigg liked the sound 
of, “‘ When I was at Dassett last week,” among those 
who could not boast of the same privilege. True, 
the place was not kept up as in the days of the 
Gaytons, and the still more stately owners before 
them ; but all the deficiencies in style were put down 
to Michael’s eccentricities, and the eccentricities of a 
rich man are generally met with singular indulgence. 

One of Miss Trigg’s complaints against Mr. 
Banaster was his entire indifference to what she 
called good society. Not that he advocated the break- 
ing down of distinctions in rank; on the contrary, he 
regarded them as agreeable to the order which God 
manifested in his constitution and government of the 
universe. All around him he saw gradation, and each 
grade falling beautifully into its proper place, neither 
rising to heights nor sinking to depths above or below 
its sphere. But when Miss Trigg, by assiduous 
attentions, got the ‘‘De Warrennes” and the 
‘“‘Vaughan-Gordons,” newly arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood, among her list of friends, he testified no 
wish to share her privileges, but declined their 
intimacy. 

‘* Interruptions—great interruptions,” he would 
say. ‘‘I do not like the interruptions of such august 
visitors.”’ 

‘* But they are not a bit higher in family than the 
Banasters,”’ Miss Trigg would plead. 

‘“‘They live in a style that would encumber me, 
ma’am,’’ Mr. Banaster would reply; ‘‘ and to invite 
them here. without affording them the display they are 
used to at home would be unfair to them. No, ma’am, 
I am too old to change my ways for fresh faces.” 

‘“‘Tf you would only have a good page, and make 
one or two alterations!’’ Miss Trigg would suggest, 
but in vain. She was obliged to sigh on ungratified, 
wondering how he could be so insensible to his 
advantages. 

“‘T verily believe if it hadn’t been for me he 
would have become a regular mope ; as it is, I don’t 
think he cares for any company but his creatures 
up-stairs ; but if he had been left to himself he would 
have been fit for nothing but to be bottled and hung 
up among them, that he wouldn’t!” 

Mr. Keriol had brought Miss Taffilet to call on 
Mr. Banaster (under pretence of seeing his curiosities) 
between the postponement of his first invitation and 
the issuing of the second. During that visit Miss 
Trigg had watched her narrowly, and was struck 
with a certain sort of awe as she watched her 
ceremonious stateliness. 

Miss Taffilet’s sympathies worked with the exacti- 
tude of a thermometer; her perceptions of birth, 
high and low, rese and fell with the nicest accuracy, 
and she prided herself on never heing mistaken on the 
subject. There wasno great credit due to her instinctive 
insight into Miss Trigg’s deficiency of pedigree, for 
there was something about her that betrayed it to 
any close observer. She was so fussy, so tiresomely 
polite, so fond of speaking of great people. this 
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was suspicious, and beyond it all there was a want 
of refinement in her countenance and in her voice 
that made suspicion amount to certainty. Indeed, 
she had no claim to heraldic distinctions; she was of 
humble origin, and although by her sister’s marriage 
with Mr. Banaster she was raised into a circle where 
ancient and illustrious genealogies were to bemet with, 
she could not claim any other kin with it than this 
accidental connection. Her sister, a very pleasant 
contrast to her, had charmed Mr. Banaster by her 
worth, her wit, and a thousand nameless attractions 
that had made him think the sacrifice cheap of going 
below his family’s expectations in choosing her. If 
not rich nor noble, she was of high respectability and 
exactly suited to his tastes, and he counted the cost 
and sat down well content under it. But Mrs. 
Banaster, during her short term of married life, had 
never seen anything in her elevation worth thinking 
of in comparison with him who had raised her to it. 
She had assumed nothing, cared for nothing, but to 
return his love with love as perfect. Consequently 
Miss Taffilet would have been out in her judgment 
if she had been called on to decide upon her. 
Mr. Banaster had plucked the rose and left only the 
thorns; and thorns, bramble, Miss Taffilet calmly 
settled her to be, before she had been five minutes in 
her company. And Miss Trigg felt she had not made 
a desirable impression, she could not understand 
why: she had done her best to shine, hut without 
success ; and she looked forward tothe dinner party, 
when she would be backed by an august friend or 
two, to bring Miss Taffilet to a proper sense of her 
standing in society. 

But then the dinner must be got up in a style 
meet for the occasion; and so far as providing for it 
went, she did her best, for Mr. Banaster, being satis- 
fied that the dues of hospitality were rendered, never 
cared for nor interfered with her arrangements. 

It was, therefore, with much complacency that Miss 
Trigg conned over a very imposing bill of fare, and 
inspected Mullins’s deportment, and noticed his in- 
creased activity, which she took to be a sort of 
practising against the great field-day, and a pledge 
that he would maintain his post heroically. And 
when Madame La Mode sent home a very magni- 
ficent dress in which she designed to appear on the 
oceasion, she got quite valiant in heart, and longed 
for the time when thus, every way armed, she would 
bring down the haughty looks of Garter-queen-at- 
arms and establish her own rights and dignities. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—ONLY TO BE GOT WITH GOLD. 


WE left Gregory standing before his master, waiting 
for orders. Michael sat for a few minutes shuffling 
among his papers, as if he had lost something he must 
recover before he could issue them. 

‘‘Tt ain’t the old bill-file, is it?’’ asked the old 
man, looking towards the place where the bill-files 
hung; ‘‘it’s there among the others. Shall I get it?” 

‘¢ What do you suppose I want with a bill-file ?” 
said Michael, angrily. 

“T never gave a thought about what you wanted 
with it, but I didn’t seem to think of anything else 
you could be looking for,” said Gregory. 

“Tm not likely to want old bills that are paid,” 
said Michael. 

‘Not without it was to check new ones by,’ said 
Gregory. ‘‘ You mostly compares ’em before you pays 
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in one of his worst tempers, and that the only way for 
him to hold his ground was to bow like a bulrush and 
let the storm go over him. 

‘Bills, bills, I believe your head is always 
running on bills, or something that you know will 
plague me,” said Michael. 

Gregory looked at the ceiling and made no answer. 

‘‘ What made you bring that baggage here?” 

“The gipsy? Well, she is a baggage, if that 
means a heap of sauciness ; but I never brought her. 
I believe if so be she hadn’t minded to come, it 
would have been as hard to bring her as it was to 
keep her away.” 

‘* What did she want?” asked Michael, his head 
still among his papers, as if he could not make up 
his mind to look Gregory in the face. 

‘Well, seemingly, she wanted a shilling, and as 
she got it for axing, she’s very like to call again.” 

‘‘ A shilling—a shilling. I didn’t want to get an 
ague fit for the sake of a shilling. I couldn’t get rid 
of her.” 

“Tt is a long job to get shut of her, and it’s not 
done at the end of it, neither. I know that she 
stuck to me all the way from the top o’ the blind 
lane, and how she talked! I minded her of Jock; 
dear heart, she didn’t care for Jock!” 

‘‘And was her talk so very amusing, that you 
didn’t set Jock on her, instead of threatening it ?” 

‘‘ Amusing ? it was—I don’t know what it was, 
except being very uncivil to her betters.” 

‘¢ What, to me ?”’ asked Michael. 

‘* Why, I can’t say she paid you more compliments 
than come to the worth of the shilling you gave her.” 

‘¢ Did you hear—did she tell you what jargon she 
came to say?” 

**T don’t know what she come to say, I was letting 
Muster Banaster out o’ the gates, and didn’t take 
no note on her; not likely, when I'd got a chance o’ 
better company.” Gregory finished his speech more 
to himself than his master. 

‘*T believe she was put up to coming here,” said 
Michael. 

Gregory looked at him in surprise. 

‘Ido. There is a conspiracy against me, I don’t 
know who is at the bottom of it; but she was sent 
here,” said Michael. 

‘‘T should like to find out who sent her; he’da 
ought to make good your shilling.” 

‘¢ You might find that out.” 

‘‘T?” exclaimed Gregory. 

“Yes, you. If you got her somewhere quiet, and 
made her believe she’d get more by telling her secret 
than keeping it, she’d give in; and you could find it 
out,” said Michael, now looking upinto Gregory’s face. 

‘‘ Ts it worth paying for to know it?” 

‘It is, if I think so; your thick head can’t take @ 
thing without it’s driven in with a sledge. I tell you 
there are people at work to drive me out of this 
place on false pretences, and whoever sent her is 
one of those people; and if I can find out my ene 
mies, I shall be able to fight them, I can’t 
without.” 

Gregory stood ruminating for a few seconds, ther 
he said,—‘“‘ Master, you remember the two gentlemen 
you took for lawyers, and by reason of your thinking 
so, I was very short and unbecoming in my behaviour 
to’em? Well, they turned out to be as far from law- 
yers, or anything else that’s unpleasant, as you 
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‘What has all that got to do with it?” said 
Michael, peevishly. 

‘‘Only this,” said Gregory, ‘‘that you’re maybe 
making up a trouble now that’s no more real than 
that was, and if you was as me—” 

‘¢But I’m not as you,” said Michael, getting much 
chafed. ‘I tell you I know what I’m about. Go 
after this woman, wheedle her secret out of her, and 
bring me word who sent her.” 

“Tl go—certainly,”’ said Gregory, leaving the 
room, his tone expressing, ‘‘ But what I shall be able 
todois another matter.” ‘‘ Him know what he’s about ! 
No more than I did when I had that creetur at my 
heels and couldn’t shake her off. There’s a summut 
amuzzing about in his mind, that’s setting him wrong 
altogether. Well, my work is my work, and if he 
was to bid me do a more unpleasant job, I’m bound 
to do it; but this is wonderful against my stomach.” 

In truth, it tried himevery way. He disliked deal- 
ings with such a client as the gipsy; he disapproved 
of all underhand ways; and he was not, he thought, 
likely to succeed in wheedling. When he reflected 
on his master’s parting charge, not to let her suspect 
that he had any hand in his visit to her, and not to 
let her chatter about the stuff she pretended to know 
about him, but merely to tax her with being sent, 
and to discover who it was that sent her, he gave a 

very troubled sigh. 

“T didn’t mind fighting two lawyers, as I thought 
’em, that was all in fair fight; but to goa sneaking 
to a creetur like this!” Thus he murmured in most 
disconsolate fashion. 

“Greg,” said the cook, as he passed through the 
kitchen in his way out—‘‘ Greg, you’ve never had a 
bit since breakfast, and you look as if you wanted it, 
and dinner’s coming on in a minute; come and sit 
by the fire till I’ve put it ready.” 

“Can’t,” said Gregory, tying his shawl tighter, 
and drawing it up over his mouth ; ‘I’ve got a errand 
to do at this present for master.” 

“Be off this minute!” cried the kitchen-girl 
outside, in a voice not very earnest ; “‘ you’d best go, 
cook will soon let you know if you don’t.” 

‘‘ Ah, bless yer, miss, and haven’t I got as pretty a 
thing to tell cook as ever she heard in her life? and 
you too, and it’s a pity you shouldn’t know the beau- 
tiful luck that’s before you.” 

“That gipsy again!” cried cook. ‘‘ Why don't 
Wat keep the wicket locked ? ‘She was here an hour 
ago, he was saying. We shall have something stole, 
4s sure as possible.” 

“Blesh yer heart, my dear lady,” cried the gipsy, 
“don’t go for to say such hard things, when, you may 
believe me, I don’t see nothing about the ruinated 
old place that’s worth taking ; but if you’ll only come 
to the door, or let me in by the fire a bit, just to get 
a taste of a warm, I'll make yer happy for life, and 
never ask for anything but acold tater or two for the 
children, poor dears.”’ ’ 

Gregory was relieved to find the game coming after 
him. ‘This simplified his work. He went to the door 
and said,—‘‘ Didn’t the master give you a shilling to 
see your back, and what brings you here again?” 

_‘‘Maybe, my dear, it’s to see your face,” said the 
gipsy, with her sly laugh. 

“IT don’t believe you find any beauty worth 
taking the trouble to look at there,” said Gregory. 

‘“‘Ah, and I hope I’ve got better manners than 
to contradict a gentleman!” said the gipsy. 

The cook, notwithstanding her stricture on Watty’s 
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carelessness, stood at the door behind Gregory, 
laughing too; and the kitchen-maid, finding that 
all responsibility was taken from her, looked more 
cheerful and inspirited than she had done ever since 
she came to Dassett, for somehow the gloom of 
Michael penetrated through the whole place, and 
communicated itself in a measure to all. 

‘Go in, go in,” whispered Gregory to the cook. 
“Tl never get her away while you stand here. 
Just have up the dinner, and I’ll soon come.” 

The cook retired, but not with alacrity; and the 
kitchen-maid remarked, as she followed her, she had 
never been in such a dull place in her life, and that 
it was hard never to be able to do like other folks. 

‘‘ Now, missus, how can you be so hard-hearted as 
to leave that poor dear babby that’s just born by 
itself, while you go tramping about telling lies?” 
said Gregory, when they were alone. 

‘My babby’s safe and warmer now than me at 
this minute, and if I carried it about, not a spark 
of life would it have. Here’s me a’most froze, 
and if I don’t get a mouthful to take back, there’ll 
be worse than starving wi’ cold for us.” 

“Why you’ve had a shilling, what do you want?” 

‘‘T want another and another, and more to the 
back of ’em,” said the gipsy, with a confident look. 

‘“‘T believe you, and I’ll tell you what you're like 
to get,” said Gregory. 

The gipsy grinned in expectation. 

‘‘'Your wants for your pains, that’s it, and no 
more; now you take my advice, and go back to him 
as sent you, and tell him you’ve got all the pay 
youre like to get, without he’s a mind to let you 
give us his name; and maybe for that you should 
have another shilling, just for the curiosity of it.” 

‘Him as sent me!” said the gipsy, with a look of 
unfeigned surprise, ‘‘and who is it you mean ?” 

“* Ay, who is it? that’s the very thing.” 

‘Well, then, if yer’ll believe me, I couldn’t tell 
yer, if I was to be paid for it in gold,” said the gipsy, 
in a tone so sincere that Gregory felt she was not 
deceiving him. 

‘‘ But all that romancing you told the master; you 
must have got it somewhere, you know,” said Gregory. 

‘‘Oh! it’s great powers as we’ve got to know 
what’s coming on people, you may be sure of that,” 
she said, falling back into her usual drawl. 

‘Here, now,” said Gregory, who saw that the 
kitchen-maid was fascinated to the neighbourhood of 
the door, ‘‘come along wi’ me, like a reasonable 
woman; I’ve got another threepenny in my bag, and 
if you’ll just tell me the truth for once (if your mouth 
isn’t quite out of practice) and say who put you up to 
this trick, you shall have it.” 

The gipsy, finding the door closed on her—for he 
gently turned her from the step, and shut it behind 
him, when he had himself passed ous nothing 
better to do than to follow him through yard to 
the wicket, which they passed, and he, seeing first 
that they were alone, again urged his question, and 
brought forth his bag in token of ready payment. 

‘«« Andis threepence to be all? Sure the first letter 
of his name is worth that.” 

‘‘T don’t believe his whole name is, if you know 
it, but you said a while ago you didn’t.” 

‘‘Maybe I did, but it mightn’t be quite true; I 
don’t reckon I’m obliged to tell the truth when I’m 
not paid for it.” 

“« Who is it ?”” asked Gregory, holding the silver in 
his hand. 
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‘* Well, now, it’s a grey-headed man, with linesin 
his face.” 

‘‘ Hut-tut,’”’ said Gregory, ‘‘the world’s full of such 
like ; you don’t think I’m going to give you threepence 
for that?” 

‘‘Go back to your master,” said the gipsy, ‘“‘ and 
tell him the tale is for him, and I'll tell none else, and 
he shall know if he’ll cross my hand with gold, but 
not for silver.” 

‘‘Good!” said Gregory, dropping the coin back 
into his bag, ‘‘then I’ve saved my threepenny-bit, 
and as to the gold, when you get it, I’ll give you leave 
to say you’ve got more wit than them as gives it.”’ 
He had pushed open the wicket gradually as he spoke, 
and now, passing in, left her on the other side. 

‘¢ An’ yer not a goin’ to give me anything ?”’ she 
whined out, but with a half laugh on her face. 

‘Not I, I’ve done with you,” said Gregory, 
through the grating. 

‘‘ Not you, nor your master neither ? 
have my gold yet.” 

But Gregory fastened the grating and turned off, 
glad at heart that he had done with her. 

‘‘ Now, Gregory,” said the cook, as he passed 
through the kitchen, ‘it’s all ready, please to sit 
down.”’ 

*¢ ]’m not ready,” said Gregory. 

‘‘ Why, you’ve turned her off, isn’t that enough ?” 
said the cook. 

‘*No! I must just go up to the master first,” said 
Gregory, hesitating a little, for he was hungry, and 
felt that a snug corner by the fire and a warm din- 
ner were not to be lightly refused. 

**T’d let him bide a bit; eat your dinner first,” 
said the cook. 

‘‘ That’s not the way to ‘ reverence the powers that 

? 


b 


I’ve got to 


be.’ 


‘* Him, a ‘ power that be’ !” said the eook, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ He’s a—”’ 

Gregory held up his finger. ‘‘He’s your master and 
mine, and while that’s the case, he’s a right to our 
service and our duty. I believe that them as doesn’t 
reverence their betters upon earth knows nothing 
about the fear of God.” 

‘*T don’t know as everybody that’s rich is obliged 
to be my betters,” said the cook. 
live long enough to call them my betters as isn’t.” 

‘Hope you won’t; same time, I hope you’ll learn 








‘“‘T shall never | 


| It is well branched, and not tall for its size. 


better than to treat him whose bread you eat with | 


unthankfulness. There’s .nothing uglier than un- 
gratefulness, among all the ugly things in this 
world.” 

‘‘And what have I got to be grateful for, that 
works for what I get ?” said the cook, sharply. 

‘* Well, well, go to your dinner, don’t wait for me, 
I might be a good time yet; we'll have another 
turn at this presently.” So saying he went up to 
Michael. 

‘“‘ Well,” said Michael, ‘“‘ what have you been 
about? What did she say?” 

‘“ Anything but the truth, you might be sure.”’ 

‘** Did you get out of her who sent her?” 

‘No; she seemed to say as if you’re a mind to know 
it you should have that pleasure yourself, and pay for 
it in gold,” said Gregory. 

‘You didn’t go the 
Michael. 

‘* Belike I didn’t; it’s a new sort of a business to 
me; I could never abide talking with them crecturs.” 
“Ts that your religion, to speak of your fellow- 


right way to work,” said 
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creatures in that way? I didn’t know that pride was 
one of the beauties of your Garden.” 

‘‘There’s no pride, I hope, in keeping out of the 
way of the father of lies and his born children that 
keeps up the relationship,” said Gregory, a little put 
out by the attack on his ‘‘ Garden.” 

‘* Pride, you are full of pride, fancying you are the 
wisest man in the place, and the best; above doing 
what I tell you, is that your religion ?” 

‘Master,’ said Gregory, looking at him with much 
concern, ‘‘I’d humbly ax your pardon if I knowed 
what I'd done; but if you think I didn’t try my best 
with the woman—and I’m sorry I called her a creetur, 
if it sounded spiteful—for all she is a creetur— 
you’re under a mistake, you are, indeed ; but I don’t 
go to say I was clever with it. I never could do with 
a@ woman as well as with a man, they’ve mostly got so 
many shifts to puzzle you with; and this one, as has 
been bred to the trade of lying and doesn’t know the 
meaning of shame, was bound to be too many for me.” 

‘¢ Get to your dinner,” said Michael, in a surly tone, 

Gregory Sciall at him very sorrowfully, his heart was 
full. ‘“‘ Ah,” he thought, as he went down the dusty 
stairs, ‘‘if Muster Banaster, with his easy life, is look- 
ing for the ‘rest that remaineth,’ no wonder that J 
do! Well,’ it suddenly struck him, ‘‘maybe if I had 
it smooth like him, I shouldn’t care for the rest. Some 
hearts takes a hotter furnace to melt them than others, 
and sooner than not be melted, give me Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s furnace, heated seven times over!” 
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WHAT I SAW OF THE SANDAL-WOOD 
TRADE. 


Men who have anything to do with the sandal-wood 
trade on the islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, 
are generally those who are not able to give a scien- 
tific description of the article they are engaged in 
procuring. This, in my opinion, is no great misfor- 
tune, and my ignorance of scientific terms does not 
prevent me from attempting a brief account of what 
I have seen of sandal-wood, and the commerce of 
which it is the object. 

The sandal-wood tree, in appearance, is something 
like the myrtle, and seldom exceeds a foot in diameter. 
The top 
of the tree is loaded a great portion of the year with 
small straw-coloured flowers, which gradually change 
to a deep purple. Notwithstanding the wood of the 
sandal-tree has a strong agreeable perfume, which 
is retained as long as it remains a substance, the 
flowers, leaves, and bark of the tree have no odour, 
not even when crushed. 

The market for sandal-wood is China, where it is 
used in the manufacture of various articles of fancy 
workmanship, such as dressing-cases, ete. It is also 
much used in the temples or Joss-houses by being 
burned as an incense. In some private houses 
amongst the wealthy Chinese it is also used for the 
same purpose, and such is the demand for the wood 
in the Celestial Empire that it sells for about thirty- 
five pounds sterling per ton. 

The most valuable sandal-wood is that of a yellow 
colour, which possesses more fragrance than the 
white wood, and receives a better polish. 

When the tree is cut it is first stripped of the bark, 
cut into pieces, and buried in the ground to dry. 
dried in the sun, the wood is liable to become checked 
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or warped by a too rapid evaporation of the sap; but 
when covered over with light soil, in some dry place, 
its life blood is gradually abstracted by evaporation, 
and the wood is left thoroughly seasoned, and without 
a flaw. 

The natives of Yap, the Isle of Pines, Maree, and 
other favourite localities for procuring sandal-wood, 
have now learnt to profit a little by commerce with 
it. Many of them keep small quantities of the wood 
cut and dried for the market, which they find on the 
arrival of trading vessels, many of which make pe- 
riodical visits to different islands. 

On most occasions where the trade is conducted 
with the native islanders, the manner of transacting 
it is very simple, and worthy of imitation. The 
supercargo, or trading master of the vessel, will ex- 
amine a pile of wood, and place on it some article of 
trade, such as three or four yards of cheap printed 
calico, or some tobacco. If the owner of the wood 
removes the article placed upon it, the pile is then 
bought and paid for; if not, the trader must take 
away the rejected articles, and offer something else, 
perhaps of a less value, but quite satisfactory to both 
parties. When the trader’s property is removed 
from the pile, the bargain is completed, and the 
wood is sent aboard the vessel. 

The less intelligent the natives are with whom 


‘“sandal-wooders”’ deal, the more profitable is the | 


trade. This, in more ways than one, is unfortunate 
for the natives. Too many of the trading masters of 
the vessels visiting the islands encourage the natives 
in the consumption of articles that do them no good. 

I do not wish to accuse the merchants who send 
out vessels in this trade of participating knowingly 
in its evils, for they may-fancy themselves to be phi- 
lanthropists. 
and crews of most tradimg vessels take advantage of 
the tempting opportunity of making as much as pos- 
sible, and that they have but little consideration for 
the rights or happiness of others. People all over 
the world are much imelined to act in the same 
manner, where human nature is exposed to temp- 
tation, and where there is no power to restrain the 
action of avarice or other passions. 

The crew of a sandal-wooder usually consists of 
from sixteen to twenty men. The vessels are small, 
generally brigs of about 200 tons register. The 
captain has other ways of making money besides 
depending on his share of. the wood. At many of 
the islands where he calls there is an opportunity of 
procuring Biche le mer, or the sea slug, and amongst 
the Malay Islands he often obtains a small quantity 
of edible birds’-nests. Both ef these articles sell for 
a high price in the Chinese markets, and are obtained 
on the islands for a price that affords four or five 
hundred per cent. profit. 

Some of the trading vessels about the Pacific 
Islands are from Canton, and are not employed in 
obtaining any particular article. The hands are 
engaged by the month instead of by the ‘‘lay,”’ and 
the captain is generally part owner of the vessel and 
cargo. He trades for sandal-wood, oil, Biche le mer, 
coral, edible birds’-nests, mother-o’-pearl, tortoise and 
other shells. I do not think there are ever more than 
five or six vessels employed at the same time in the 
sandal-wood trade. 

The wood does not grow in abundance anywhere, 
and in going from one island to another in search of 
it so much time is lost, that the trade cannot be so 
profitable as many suppose at the time of embarking 


I only mean to state that the officers | 
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in it. A few years ago many of the vessels engaged 
in the sandal-wood trade were from Sydney, or 
from Hobart Town, and the men who comprised their 
crews were generally of the convict class, and the 
most vile beings on earthor sea. They are generally 
shipped by the “lay,” in the same manner as the 
crews of whaling vessels are engaged, the share 
given, or rather offered, to each seaman varying in 
different vessels from a sixtieth to a seventieth part 
of the cargo. When a vessel is fitted out for the 
trade in this manner, the crew has to assist in cutting 
the wood and getting it to the beach, only the 
right of felling it being purchased from the native 
chiefs. 

The crews of these vessels have an opportunity of 
doing well, but in too many cases they only seize the 
occasion for viler outbreaks of violence and crime. 
From these evil specimens of human nature the 
natives of the Pacific have taken their ideas of 
European character. The fierce reception sometimes 
given to well-ordered ships, and even to missionary 
visitors, must be in great part attributed to the crimes 
of the convicts who formed part of the crews of the 
Australian trading ships. They are supplied with 
rum, tobacco, and anything they may want, except 
money. An exorbitant price is charged for all they 
receive, and should any of the men remain on the 
vessel until the cargo is sold, they would have nothing 
but a dissipated, poverty-stricken appearance to 
show for their time. Their share of the eargo would 
be already mortgaged for all it would be worth. I 
rarely saw any who profited by the opportunities of 
making money by honest industry. They never 
seemed to have any wish but that of making the 
most of the present moment. They join a sandal- 
wooding vessel, knowing that the time passed with it 
will be one of license and excitement. They are out- 
casts from all society except their own and that of the 
childlike natives of the islands. The wretehed men 
beeome only tools for assisting others to fortunes. 
There are two classes of bad men, and nearly all the 
sailors found in a sandal-wooding vessel are of that 
kind who never do anything that has the slightest 
chance of benefiting themselves. Their evil deeds 
are not inspired by avarice. 

The officers of the vessels in this trade are of a 
different elass. They act wrong with a stability of 
purpose that generally leads to the aceumulation of 
wealth. They sin with that. fixed determination of 
mind that ever marks that class of people who are 
not unwilling to reb and steal for the purpose of 
becoming respectable. Self-interest leads them to 
encourage the crew, as well as the unfortunate 
natives with whom they trade, in dissipation. 

Let me not be misunderstood. F amnotmaking 
any universal charge, because there may beupright 
and honourable men engaged in this as im other 
commercial occupations. But as the resultof my 
observation in trading ships in distant.seas,; I must 
declare fair dealing and moral conduct to be rather 
the exception than the rule. 

The master of a vessel gets one-twelfth of the cargo 
procured, and the first officer one twenty-eighth, and 
if, as is too often the case, the cargo can be procured 
with a few gallons of rum, some tobacco, and a few 
yards of cheap prints, given to the crew for presents 
to the natives, the owners and officers make, as far 
as money is concerned, a profitable voyage. 

A few years ago I was living on one of the Caroline 
Islands in the North Pacific. Weary of an earthly 
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paradise, and a life of dreamy happiness, I became 
conscious of a want of more active exertion, even at 
the risk of bringing on myself care and misfortune. 
I wished to leave the island, and the first opportunity 
that offered was in a sandal-wooding barque. 
The terms upon which I shipped were liberal. 
The barque within a few months would sail with its 
cargo for Canton, a place from which I could easily 
get a passage to a fondly-remembered home. A 
better opportunity for returning to my friends, in all 
probability, would never occur, and I went aboard 
the barque with a strong determination of doing my 
duty, and saving my money for a good purpose. This 
intention was easily defeated. From the moment 
the officers became aware of my eccentric “ whim,” 
they became my avowed enemies. It was not to their 
interest, or that of the owners, that any of the crew 
who assisted in procuring a cargo should go in the 
vessel to China, and share in the proceeds of its sale. 
From the many vagabonds roaming the Pacific, they 
could always procure men such as they required —who 
would take pay for their labour in articles for which 
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they were charged five hundred per cent. on the 
original cost. I was not willing to do this, and for 
that reason was, in the opinion of the officers and a 
large majority of the crew, a concentration of every- 
thing contemptible in human nature. 

Many stories are related amongst the Pacific 
islands of barbarities committed by the officers and 
crews of sandal-wood traders on the native inhabit- 
ants. Rivals in the trade cause wars between rival 
tribes on the same island. It is said that one captain 
on leaving Erromanga shot three of the natives, and 
afterwards expressed much satisfaction that he had 
put a stop to any other traders having anything to do 
with the inhabitants of the island. 

Commerce is generally civilising in its influence; 
but the sandal-wood trade, from the manner it is 
conducted, cannot be so. It has sent into the islands 
of the Pacific more ‘‘devil’s missionaries,” as they 
have been called, than any other kind of trade. 

Proud of having incurred the displeasure of the 
officers and most of the crew, I left the sandal-wooding 
barque on the first favourable opportunity. c. B. 


THE MEDLEVAL MOVEMENT. 









pride ourselves on being 
a people of progress, and 
indulge in no end of boast- 
ing in respect of the won- 
derful advancement we 
have made and are constantly making. In all matters 
of art, manufactures, science, and philosophy, we 
are quite certain that we have outstripped the wisest 
and best who have gone before, and have left them 
far in the background. Yet still the ery is ‘ Ex- 
celsior! excelsior! Push on! mock at difficulty! 
Blot the word impossible out of the dictionary! 
Think nothing done while aught remains to do! 
and subdue all nature to the service of man until 
he can justify to himself the title he has assumed | 
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of ‘lord of the creation Well, I have not the 
least objection, for my part. Let us work, by all 
means, in the direction of progress. If we can 
only find out what we can do, and what we cannot 
do, that will be something, and will at least serve 
to set those who come after us on the right track. 
But I am often visited by misgivings that a good 
deal of our pushing and striving is not in the 
right direction—that some of us are rather bent 
on going back instead of going forward; and that 
other some, having strong retrospective sympathies, 
imagine that mankind has outrun discretion ™ 
getting on so fast ahead, and that the road to per- 
fection (in many things, at least) lies in the back- 
ward track. 
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Tf this is a mistake of mine, what is the meaning 
of the abounding medieevalism which crops up every- 
where and stares me in the face whichever way I 
turn? Why is it that I, a mere modern, born in the 
nineteenth century, find myself every now and then 
living in the conditions of a man of the twelfth 
century? I live in a London suburb, and sometimes 
I take my constitutional in the direction towards 
town, and sometimes, when the whim and the weather 
serve, in the other direction, towards the green 
fields or to some village, with its little square- 
towered church looking down on the sleeping fore- 
fathers of the place. Go which way I will, I have 
latterly found myself intercepted by the medieval 
movement, starting up where one would least look 
for it in some questionable form or other. 

Not very long ago, in Stoke Poke churchyard, I 
encountered a ‘‘ rustic moralist,” in his smock-frock 
and high-lows, bewildering himself over an inscrip- 
tion on a new tombstone, willing, poor man, to be 
taught, but unable to catch the lesson inculcated, 
simply because the characters of the inscription were 
what is supposed to be medisval. He applied to 
me, doubtless encouraged by the benevolent expres- 
sion of my face, to help him over his difficulty ; but 
I was of no use in the matter. Had it been Greek 
or Hebrew, or even one of the modern Scandinavian 
tongues, I might—but there, that doesn’t signify: 
we were both of us fairly bothered, and had to leave 
the mystery unsolved. Again: going towards town 
one day last week, my eye was caught by the new 
gilding of some gigantic hieroglyphics over the por- 
tico of a gorgeous gin-palace, which hieroglyphics 
Ihave seen some twice a week for these four years 
past, without having the remotest conception of their 
signification, and, indeed, without suspecting that 
they were anything else than mere tricks of deco- 
rative display. Suddenly, by a flash of inspiration 
quite unaccountable to me, 1 was aware that they 
had a meaning—that they were medieval letters, 
and that they were simply the sign of the house, too 
well known in the neighbourhood. 

It were well if medisevalism were not even more 
encroaching within doors than it is without. But it 
is making rapid inroads in the domestic department, 
and begins to threaten a revolution there. In certain 
friends’ houses where. I visit occasionally, the hall 
chairs and the library chairs have become medieval, 


. by which I mean to say thé old comfortable seats 


have departed, and the stiff, high, straight-backed 
machines of Pope Hildebrand’s time, or thereabouts, 
have taken their place: thrones of little ease they are, 
with cushions of stout bull-hide as hard as boiler-plate, 
and stuck about as to the backs with knobs and points 
and protuberances which dig savagely into your 
spine at every movement of your body. The book- 
cases, cabinets, brackets, picture-frames, scrutoires, 
side-boards, chiffoniéres, and other solid articles of 
furniture, have for the last fifteen years and more 
been putting on a medizeval dress, because renaissance 
has been the fashion ever since the Hyde Park Ex- 
hibition of 1851, and housekeepers who have money 
to throw away are perhaps justified in following the 
fashion so far as it accords with their liking. But in 
taking up with such old fashions there should be a 
limit, as well as in adopting new ones, and the line 
should be drawn decidedly at the point determined 

y one’s personal ease and convenience. I do not 
see, for instance, the propriety of cutting my bread 
with a medieval knife, having a blade big and 
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butcherly enough to decapitate a bullock—nor is the 
bread at all improved to my mind by being served in 
a thirteenth century wooden salver carved all over 
with ears of wheat and barley. I hear, and read 
sometimes in advertisers’ puffs and auctioneers’ 
catalogues, of medieval dinner and dessert services ; 
the designers of these things, it appears to me, must 
have drawn largely upon their imagination, seeing 
that in medizval days the pot, the dish, and the 
trencher were the main components of the dinner- 
service, that the dinner knife was the dagger or 
poniard which hung at the girdle, and the fork was 
simply the eater’s fingers and thumb—the fork, as 
we know it, not having come into existence until 
after the surcease of the medieeval times. 

One of the best indexes of the prevalence of the 
medieval fancy is afforded by the shops and shop 
windows that line the populous thoroughfares of 
commercial London. It is wonderful how many 
things have taken a tinge more or less from the pre- 
vailing movement. All decorative art teems with it— 
modellers, carvers, painters, paperers, carpenters, 
cabinet-makers, upholsterers, dealers in hardware, 
silversmiths, goldsmiths, jewellers—all are now me- 
dizevalists in their way, and adapt their industries to 
the reproduction of middle-age wares, from the 
greatest masterpieces of design down to the lowest 
and most trifling. Musical instruments of the most 
costly make, cabinets, escritoires, dressing-cases, 
writing-desks, work-boxes, even purses, card-cases, 
and needle-cases—all are to be had in mediseval 
disguises, or at least professedly so, though the forms 
of most of them, as might be expected, are sufficiently 
anomalous, and would puzzle an archeologist who 
should attempt to settle their chronology. The same 
thing may be said of the rather grotesque attempts 
made on all sides to impart an aspect of medizevalism 
to modern buildings; in this direction the most 
incongruous spectacles are to be seen, especially in 
the case of expanded shop-fronts and business houses, 
where Italian simplicity, Gothic majesty, and Byzan- 
tine splendour are made the handmaids of a slop 
trade, or where, as will sometimes happen, the flash- 
ing tints of Moorish architecture are made subservient 
to the sale of ‘‘ goes”’ of gin, or the dissemination of 
German sausages and pork “ fixings.” 

In literature the medisval movement is no less 
remarkable, and here it may be regarded under a 
twofold aspect. In the first place, our history-writers 
and biographers have been engaged during the last 
decade or two in what has been appropriately termed 
the whitewashing department. While the unlearned 
public have been half unconsciously lured back into 
mediseval fashions, the learned have been busily 
furbishing up the dead and gone rogues and rascals 
of the middle ages, and presenting them to us under 
entirely new forms as the saints and saviours of man- 
kind; and very startling it is to read in some of 
these records of the singleness of heart and spotless 

urity of intention with which innocent throats may 
Gs cut, and bodies burned alive at the stake. In the 
second place, it is to be noted that though we cannot 
go back to medieval times to revolutionise our 
printing—for the middle ages had no printing—yet 
we do go back as far as we can, and revive the old 
methods of Caxton and Wynkin de Worde. We 
adopt the old lean-faced type, with its long s’s and 
double letters; we print nouns with a capital letter, 
we reinstate the old fashion of side-notes in italics, 
we print on ribbed paper dyed with an indefinite 
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aged tint, and so far as it can possibly be done, we | 


restore the printer’s art to its first and infantine 
phases. 


vellum, and cloth, but in wood, and ivory, and 
various sorts of metals, and give the volumes at 
once a gorgeous and old-world look by means of 
antiquated symbols on their backs, and covers 
wrought out with gilding and embossing. These 
medizeval-looking tomes, for the most part, are very 
little read or studied; they are rather intended to 
figure on drawing-room tables, where they bear tes- 
timony to our antiquarian tendencies and knowledge 
of ancient lore—a lying testimony, of course. 

I need hardly say that latterly we have grown 


medieval in the conduct of our religious worship, | 
because that is a subject of which we are continu- | 


ally hearing and seeing more by a great deal than is 
pleasant to most of us. I do not intend to say much 
about it in this place; I may be allowed, however, 
to express my regret that the old church where for 
the best part of half a century I have worshipped 


oceasionally with my fellow-parishioners, has within | 
the last few years become so completely metamor- | 
phosed under the mediseval movement, that it_is no | 
longer possible for me to recall its vanished aspect, | 
or the pensive, and not unprofitable, associations | 


connected with it. I say nothing about the new and 


singular draperies of the priests and curates—alhb, | 
chasuble, cope, and whatever else the things ‘are | 


called; they are medieval, of course, and so, I sup- 
pose, are the singular bendings and bowings of both 
shepherd and flock which now make a part of the 
performance. Somehow they don’t suit my Sunday 
temperament, and I can’t, do what I will, make aids 
to devotion of them; on the contrary, I am often 
provoked to laugh inwardly at the show, when fancy 
(lepicts to my mind’s eye the three-legged stool of 
Jenny Geddes whirling point-blank towards the per- 
tormers’ heads. 

The mention of the parson’s new-old drapery puts 
me in mind of the gradual introduction, not, indeed, 


 , 
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Then, as to binding, we go a good deal | 
further; we bind books not only in leather, and | 


AL MOVEMENT. 


of the medieval, but of the retrogressive element, 
in the every-day costume of both sexes, which has 
been observable for some time past. I may be 
allowed to allude to the fashion among the ladies of 
imitating the coiffure of the last century—the brush- 
ing back of the hair from the temples, the almost 
complete abandonment of the bonnet, and the sub- 
stitution of ribbons and lace, with something or 
nothing iy, addition, by way of head-covering. Then 
_ the gentlemen are evidently hankering after a con- 
| temporaneous style of costume, as we see by the cut 
| of their surtouts, which are evidently feelers in the 
| direction of the fashion current in the days of Pitt and 
| Fox and old Dr. Johnson. Then there are the knicker- 
| bocker non-continuations of the little fathers of the 
men of the coming generation; and there is that 
startling recurrence to personal slenderness among 
the fair sex which broke out upon the sudden col- 
lapse of the crinolines, and which promises to land 
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| us once more among the slim and graceful sisterhood 


immortalised on thecanvasses of Gainsborough and Sir 
Joshua, of Opie and Angelica Kauffman. ‘These are 
some of the symptoms of the tendencies of the 
time: there are, doubtless, many others which have 
escaped my penetration; and, indeed, I must con- 
fess that I am often at a loss to account for certain 
demonstrations which come in my way, not knowing 
exactly whether they ought to be referred to accident 
or eccentricity, or whether they be really fresh bud- 
dings-forth of medizevalism in some shape with which 
_Iam unacquainted. Thus, the other day I encoun- 
tered a man practising at a mark with a cross-bow; 
and again, this very morning, I got a blow on the 
shin from a catapult wielded by a grinning urchin, 
who flew like a very Parthian when his shaft had 
taken effect. Are these symptoms of a return to 
middle-age modes of warfare? 

It is too plain, I think, that in not a few respects 
we are going back, and that the votaries of retro- 
gression are increasing in number. Every day there 
is some new-old thing coming suddenly into notice. 
Not that everything medizeval is bad; on the con- 
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trary, the old times have left much which we moderns 
may do well to imitate; but I protest against the 
spirit which prefers what is antique without reference 
to present fitness. I wonder what will be the line of 
route of the retrograders. Will they take a short 
cut across the dial of the centuries to the point aimed 
at as the goal of perfection? or will they go the long 
way round, taking up again one by one the habits 
and fashions of our forefathers? If the latter is the 
appointed way, our modern popular seers, the 
Zadkiels and that class of prophets, will be able to 
foretell the coming changes with some approach to 
certainty, and thus to prepare us for them. In that 
case, it will not be long ere they have to announce, 
among their signs of the zodiac, the return of the 
venerable pigtail, the pride and glory of our grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers. With the pigtail 
will come, of course, the huge silver shoe-buckles, 
the contemporaneous wigs of all dimensions and 
degrees—the high-heeled shoes and arched insteps, 
the hair-powdering and lofty head furniture of the 
aristocratic dames, and all the now-forgotten etceteras 
of that era. Will the gentlemen take to wearing 
swords again? Will the roughs resume their clubs 
and staves? Will the mohawks ravage the city once 
more, striking terror to ur hearts in the dead of 
night? Icannot answer these questions, though I 
could easily suggest fifty more of a similar kind. I 
must leave the solution of the medizeval problem to 
those who have propounded it ; trusting that if we are 
really to go back to the dark ages and there dig for 
nuggets under the guidance of modern illumination, 
it may not be to play the fool’s part by sacrificing zeal 
and energy in the pursuit of mere empty shadow and 
semblance. 





AWAKING FROM SLEEP. 


In a former paper we have attempted to explain the 
proximate cause of sleep. The little nervous centres 
called ganglia, which regulate the functions of the parts 
of the body not under the will, contract the coats of the 
vessels of the brain, and thus diminish the supply of 
the blood. While sleep can occur but in one way, the 
causes of awaking appear to be numerous. They 
may all, however, be reduced to one ultimate action, 
namely, revoking the force of the ganglia upon the 
arteries, and reopening the arterial current throughout 
the brain. Hence waking is different from acting in 
Sleep; for this can happen upon the return of blood 
to a part only of the brain or spinal cord, but 
awaking is not complete until the arteries are all 
open, and the full stream of blood is restored. 

The occasion of awaking may be in the brain itself, 
or in any of the special senses, or it may arise in the 
unsleeping organs of the trunk. In the last case the 
force of the ganglia which maintain the sleep of the 
brain is taken off by an excitation ascending along 
the sympathetic nerve or the spinal cord; and awaking 
is accompanied with a troublesome dream, the 
character of which often depends on the stage of 
digestion, or with surprise at being prematurely 
aroused, and by an unlooked-for or unknown disturb- 
ance. The first kind of awaking is more gradual, 
and proceeds with some sort of conscious consent on 
the part of the brain ; for it does not commence till the 
brain is adequately refreshed, and as a consequence 
of the replenishing of its force. Automatically, 
then, and almost without will, the reinvigorated 
brain supersedes the ganglia, the arteries open, and 
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the sleeper is wide awake. In such a person the 
nervous constitution is the most perfect. His ganglia 
are as energetic when relieved from the control of 
the brain, as the reflex function in a paralyzed limb ; 
but as, in a sound limb, reflex power is kept down 
without specific exertion of the will, by the mere 
influence of the dominant brain, so is the ganglionic 
force superseded in such a sleeper on the completion 
of his cerebral sleep. Many persons cannot thus 
awake. They must be assisted through one of the 
senses. One morning, accordingly, they are aroused 
through the sense of hearing, another through touch 
or the intrusion of light. But such awaking involves 
the condition that the brain shall be capable of 
resuming its activity without precise dependence on 
the quantity of blood it contains. In an aged person 
whose brain was feeble, if not actually diseased, this 
condition could not be fulfilled, and the process of 
awaking from sound sleep was sometimes prolonged 
over an hour, was attended with blindness, which 
passed away on complete awaking, and appeared to 
cost an effort which threatened life. 

Without drawing further upon the phenomena of 
disease for illustrations of the subject of awaking, 
it may be worthy of suggestion that the surprising 
recoveries of consciousness towards the close of some 
mortal cerebral diseases are probably explicable by a 
temporary reduction of intra cranial swelling. Arte- 
ries previously compressed against the base of the 
skull being thus released, the state of insensibility due 
to the pressure on them is removed by the return of 
arterial blood to still healthy portions of the brain. 

To be aroused from sleep by a stimulus from with- 
out involves also the further condition, that the part 
of the brain excited to premature awaking shall be 
so situated as to exercise or induce control over the 
ganglia. ‘There appears to be a definite nervous con- 
nection through which alone each ganglion is brought 
again under the dominion of the brain; for it is 
shown by the curious dream in which the will is 
awake, and the motor power dormant, that there are 
parts of the brain incapable of waking one another. 
Awaking must take place through the ganglia; but 
the will in the dream referred to is forcing the im- 
pulses of the cerebral surface, which is awake, on the 
central mass whose duty it is to regulate the re- 
quired movements, but which remains asleep. The 
sleep being due to the dominant ganglion beneath, to 
which the efforts of the will are not directed, the 
bloodvessels remain contracted, and the motor centre 
sleeps on. 

It should be added, that the reiative size of the 
ganglionic masses controlling the respective great 
arteries of the brain, suggests that the vertebral 
arteries contract less vigorously and less completely 
than the carotids, and that the sleep of the posterior 
parts of the brain is consequently less profound than 
that of the anterior. The sympathetic plexuses like- 
wise are much smaller on the vertebrals than on the 
internal carotids ; in the neck they are mingled with 
spinal twigs, and their branches within the cranium 
do not extend so far along the distribution of the 
arteries. Kélliker even asserts that the arteries of 
the cerebellum are without nerves. This, however, 
does not prove that the posterior parts do not sleep, 
but that they do so through the contraction of the 
trunk vessels chiefly or alone. On the other hand, 
the proportion of branches from the spinal nerves 
entering the second and third cervical ganglia, which 
taken together are much smaller than the first, is. 
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actually greater than that entering the superior 
ganglion. Hence it may be concluded, that if 
awaking do occur upon the instance of the inferior 
cerebral and spinal centres, it may be more prompt 
and more frequent in the posterior than in the 
anterior parts of the brain, and probably always the 
vertebro-basilar area of the brain awakes first. 





ESSAYS ON TEXTS. 
BY THE REV. HARRY JONES. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


“‘ With the same measure that ye mete withal it shall be measured to 
you again.” —LUKE Vi. 38. 
Amone the troubles which we meet with in this life, 
the sharpest and sorest are caused by man, and more 
often by our friends than by our enemies. At any 
rate, man feels himself to be most injured by man. 
What we call a visitation of Providence, such as 
an apparently unaccountable sickness or loss, does 
not affect us so deeply as evil done by our fellow- 
creatures, for that pains not only the body, but the 
mind. It is this last which gives the sting to suffer- 
ing, and embitters human life. Harsh judgment, 
rough words, small but frequent acts of selfishness 
and injustice, sometimes quite poison the heart 
that promised to be healthy, and curse the state 
that promised to be blessed. There are families 
which possess every earthly comfort, health, money, 
occupation, but are miserable from the jealousy and. 
quarrelling that prevail within them. There are 
married couples who live in sorrow, not because 
they are in want, not because of any great domestic 
affliction, but because each thinks the other unkind, 
arbitrary, inconsiderate. Young people sometimes 


marry with their eyes shut, and thus instead of 
being mated with angels, as they foolishly expected, 
they find out afterwards that they are only men and 
women, with the common work-a-day weaknesses and 


faults of their respective sex. Their sham love gets 
soured, and they reproach each other for not fulfilling 
the sentimental promises and exaggerated prospects 
with which they entered into the marriage state. 
Take all the relationships of life, and we should find 
that far the greater part of their sorrows comes from 
the same cause. Get any to tell you honestly what 
gives them most annoyance and disquietude, and 
you will find they say it comes from want of kind- 
ness, sympathy, fellow-feeling. ‘They will tell you 
they could bear other things if they met with more 
consideration, support, encouragement, or what not, 
from the people with whom they have to do. 

Now, what should we think of any one who dis- 
covered a remedy for all this wretchedness and 
dissatisfaction; who could put his finger on the 
source of the evil, account for it, and show how it 
might be cured? What do we think the consolation 
would be? Do we suppose that God has some recom- 
pense in store for those who feel themselves ill-used 
here ?—some honey for their own lips, some rod for 
the back of their enemies? No doubt there is a day 
of retribution, when the crooked shall be made 
straight and the rough places smooth,—a great day, 
when nations shall be tried by the law of the Lord. 
Nay, his judgments are ever being pronounced, his 
sentences executed. There is nothing more certain 
than justice at God’s hand. We are not now looking 
at the larger fulfilment of his law: we are looking 
at lesser social proceedings. But about this bicker- 
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ing and unkindness among men, the small thorns 
bringing great sores: is there no cure, no remedy 
for them here? Must we wait for a day of judgment 
after we are dead? Cannot we find some comfort 
from the gospel now? Has Christ nothing to tell 
us? Yes, indeed He has. Something so decisive 
and yet so homely; so wide in its application, and 
yet so simple in its use, that many overlook it 
altogether ; never realise it, never think of it seriously 
at all as a saving message from God himself. 

What is it? ‘Judge not, and ye shall not be 
judged. Condemn not, and ye shall not be con- 
demned. Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven. Give, 
and it shall be given unto you. Good measure, 
pressed down and shaken together and running over, 
shall men give into your bosom. For with the same 
measure that ye mete withal it shall be measured to 
you again.” Yes, this is the open secret. This is 
declared from heaven. He who will follow it, taking 
God at his word, has the remedy in his own hands. 

The world is not so unfair a place as some say it 
is. If people are loth to do as they would be done 
by, yet they are done by as they do. To an un- 
charitable man the world is uncharitable. Most 
things are to us what we make them ourselves. <A 
kind-hearted man will touch even an unkind heart. 
The upright and sincere will win some measure of 
that respect which all feel for that which is genuine 
and true. A man who complains of the indifference 
of others has generally himself to blame: the same 
people who turn away from him will be kindly 
towards one who is, or even honestly tries to be, 
considerate and kind. 

If you want consideration, don’t ask for it, but give 
it. There are probably some men who think them- 
selves ill-used, who are ill-used. They complain of 
others being unjust, harsh, and selfish. Very likely 
they are. But complaint never cured a sore heart 
yet. Others reflect ourselves. We can soften their 
behaviour only by softening our own. As long as 
we complain, to a surety we shall have something to 
complain of. 

Of course, the rejoinder to all this will be, ‘‘ This 
is very well, but how can we manage it; how can we 
learn to show goodwill towards those who are indif- 
ferent or hostile tous? It is easy to say we should 
have kindness returned for kindness shown, but 
suppose we cannot honestly show it. Forgive, and 
ye shall be forgiven; but suppose, as we say, we 
cannot forgive. Suppose we cannot help judging 
and condemning, what then?” Simply this, we 
shall be condemned and unforgiven ourselves. That 
is God’s law. We may take it or leave it. There is 
no other alternative. God will not part from his 
word. There it stands, ‘‘ With the same measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again.” 

Some indeed accept the law and its consequences 
on its severe side, with their eyes open. They prefer 
revenge, for revenge is sweet to the taste, however 
poisonous it be to the heart of theman. They donot 
wish to forgive, they do not care to be forgiven. 
They must go their own way. 

But there are many who really wish to feel and 
show a Christian spirit. They admire it, and would 
gladly possess it themselves. They are grieved and 
ashamed at the bitterness which they sometimes feel 
towards others, and they would fain get rid of it 
altogether. But they are often surprised by it, taken 
unawares, hurried out of their good resolutions before 
they know where they are. They determine in some 
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quiet moment of reflection not to judge or condemn 
their neighbours, and then, in an unguarded 
moment, they find themselves doing what their 
better judgment disapproves. Thus with the best 
wishes they are continually at variance with some 
one or another. What are they to do? 

I am sure that their failure arises from their 
thinking too much about themselves, and too little 
about God, especially the revelation of God which we 
have in our Lord Jesus Christ. If we, as Christians, 
tried more heartily to do his will, we should, some- 
times almost without knowing it, show such godly 
feeling towards man as no effort to ‘please man would 
ever produce. If we are unjustly treated—and who 
is not sometimes ?—and we would remember that God 
is judge, and an all-seeing judge, we should not feel 
called to deliver our opinion about the injustice. 
An injustice almost ceases to be one to us, it loses its 
personal application, if we refuse to see or notice it. 
As it takes two to make a quarrel, and as it is always 
the second who begins, so an act of injustice, 
specially all those paltry verbal slights and pricks 
which make up the faggot of many persons’ home or 
social vexations, would fail to be, would die in their 
infancy, be strangled in their birth, if we would 
decline to accept or remark on them. 

The mere man of the world, the most consummate 
one, I mean, makes it a point never to be angry. 
Surely a Christian can find some higher principle on 
which to escape the sting of condemnation. There 
must be some higher principle to which he is looking, 
even though sometimes he breaks down. Though 


he stumbles, he tries to walk after a higher law than 
the mere man of the world. That higher principle 
lies in the looking up to God, in seeking to serve 


him, as in the spirit of the Master. It is He 
with whom we have to do at first hand. All our 
doings to man ought to pass through him. Then in 
the interchange of life its personal bitterness gets 
rubbed off, not by an effort on our part to polish it, 
but by the inevitable result of our contact with God 
himself. 

Let us try and act up tothis. Itis hard. But all 
things worth doing most are most hard. Still, they 
may be done. Look at the law of our text not as 
setting a debtor and creditor rule between ourselves 
and our neighbours, but as concerning ourselves and 
God more than ourselves and them. For indeed the 
law of our text has its most august fulfilment in our 
intention towards God. He forgives those only who 
forgive others. He pardons those who show mercy. 
He gives to those who give. Whatever the scenes 
which await us here or hereafter, we may be sure 
of this, that there is no joy or peace to the unfor- 
giving soul. 

As God did not send his Son into the world to 
condemn the world, but to save it, so we in our posi- 
tion, whatever it may be, have to work along with 

i We are charged to help others out of their 
faults, not to pronounce the punishment which we 
might think they deserved; to deliver them from 
their sin, not to fasten it upon them to their shame. 
You can’t save a man from burning by setting fresh 
fire to him, nor dry him when he is wet by pouring 
on more water. We are rather called to help him 
kindly, remembering that we are tempted, and sin our- 
selves. And in doing this, in working along with 
God, in carrying on his aim, which alone is ours, in 
humbly bearing with and helping our fellow-sinners, 
we reap the sweetest fulfilment of the law of our text. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
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Be sure that whoever drives a man by severity 
further into sin, whoever smites a broken vessel 
instead of handling it tenderly, brings not only bitter 
retaliation on himself, and rouses the spirit of ill-will 
and disorder in the offender, but he is hindering the 
work of Christ, is defying the law of God, and 
thus inviting worse consequences than personal re- 
crimination. 

Let us try and use the Spirit of Him who uttered 
the sentence which I have taken as our text. Let us 
forgive and give, as being forgiven and aided by God 
in our work and rest. Waiving higher motives, then 
we escape the dangers of the law by our text selfishly, 
as a price paid for civil treatment. Then we refer all 
our troubles and vexations to our Father, who judges. 
us and our brethren, and we reap the peace of the 
true household, even the household of heaven, which 
is reflected and reproduced at home here, and will 
receive its greatest fulfilment in the home hereafter. 





TWO MONTHS IN PALESTINE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TWO MONTHS IN SPAIN.” 
v. 

WE descended the mountain by the eastern path, 
‘‘which leadeth from Bethany,” until we came to what 
are called the ‘‘ Tombs of the Prophets,” in the face 
of the hill which overlooks the Kedron. Our guide 
procured lights, and we crept in through a portion 
of these vaults, but could make little out of the place ; 
and as we shall afterwards visit the ‘‘ Tombs of the 
Judges,” and of the ‘‘ Kings,” to the north of the 
city, I will not detain the reader here. We then 
strolled down through the great Jewish burying- 
ground, which stretches along the face of the moun- 
tain, as far as the village of Silwan, or Siloam. To- 
wards this spot the Jews from all nations, often in 
rags, poverty, and disease, drag their aged limbs, 
that they may have a resting-place in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, near to the Temple of Zion. The small 
white stones that mark these graves have Hebrew 
inscriptions, some of them to the following effect :— 

‘‘This sepulchral hill is a witness of the righteous- 
ness of A., the son of B., for in him were joined the 
fear of the Lord, simplicity of heart, and meekness 
of spirit, from his earliest life, until he attained the 
completion of his age, in his seventy-third year. May 
his soul be bound up in the bundle of life!” 

In this valley are also the so-called Tombs of 
Zacharias, Absalom, St. James, and Jehoshaphat. 
The first of these is a monolith cut from the face of 
the hill. Adjoining to this, and connected with it by 
an excavated passage, is that of St. James, also cut 
in the rock, and faced by a porch supported by small 
Doric columns. That of Absalom resembles the first 
in its base, but the upper part is built of stone. 
From the village of Siloam we crossed the valley to 
the Fountain of the Virgin, along the ridge of Ophel, 
crossed the Tyropeon declivity, and skirted the south 
wall to the southern brow of Mount Zion, to visit 
the so-called Tomb of David, and the Coonaculum. 
We were led to the tomb through a cowyard, as- 
cended a broken-down outside stone stair, and were 
taken to a dirty, neglected apartment, on one side of 
which was raised a kind of cenotaph, covered with 
a piece of tattered green cloth; we were told that 
‘‘the real tomb of David was in a cave below, which 
was now shut up.” The Church of the Coenaculum, 
or Last Supper, is in the hands of the Moham- 
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medans, and forms a part of the-same building. 
A little beyond this is a building called ‘the house 
of Caiaphas the high priest.” We now re-entered 
the city by the Zion Gate, and this finished our third 
day’s journey. 

On the fourth day we again ascended Mount Zion, 
to visit the church, convent, and college of the 
Armenians. These, with their gardens, occupy a large 
and prominent place on Mount Zion, round which 
the Armenian inhabitants reside. The church is a 
large and fine building, but its decorations are of the 
most tawdry description, and its priests, determined 
not to be behind the Greek and Latin Churches, 
have introduced an amount of what may be irreve- 
rently called ‘‘stage property,” with extraordinary 
legends, which, if they do not improve their piety, 
do great credit to their ingenuity and invention. 
Here we are shown a rough stone with an altar over 
it. I forget what sacred tradition was attached to 
it, but it had been stolen by the Latins, and was 
brought back from Rome by angels to its lawful 
possessors. In short, there seems to have been going 
on between these churches a system of petty larceny, 
aided by their respective angels, such as is quite 
shocking to ecclesiastical morality. Here John the 
Baptist was beheaded, and a round aperture in front 
of an altar, where the head of the saint is said to 
be buried, is devoutly kissed by the pilgrims. Not 
content with all these traditions, they have built into 
the side of an altar blocks of stones from the Jordan 
and Sea of Galilee, to which the pilgrims may pay 
their devotion, and money, and so save the trouble of 
going to these sacred localities. 

On subsequent occasions I visited the Latin Convent 
and Church of St. John, which occupy a conspicuous 
site on the summit of Akra. This convent was the 
chief resort of travellers of all sects before the in- 
troduction of hotels, and they still avail themselves 
of its hospitality. Another Latin church, that of 
St. Anne, near St. Stephen’s Gate, is worthy of a 
visit. It has lately been restored by the French 
Emperor, and is still under the hands of architect 
and artists. 

Our fifth day we spent among the tombs outside the 
city. Proceeding out by the Damascus Gate, we first 
visited the ‘‘ Tombs of the Kings,” as they are now 
,ealled, but which are referred to by Josephus as the 
** Monuments of Helena, Queen of Adiabene, near to 
which the third wall of the city extended.” These 
are among the most extraordinary works round Jeru- 
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salem, and the amount of labour bestowed upon them 
is almost beyond conception. On the east side, facing | 
the city, we enter a court of about 150 feet square, | 
cut out of the solid rock. In front of this is a broad | 
vestibule, with pillars, frieze, and projecting cornice, | 
ornamented with fruits and flowers; and although 
these are very much defaced, there is still enough of 
character left to show that they belong to an early 
(late, and may have had additions made to them in 
the Herodian period. Through this vestibule we 
descended into the tombs, consisting of a succession 
of chambers, in which are excavated, from the solid 
rock, a number of double and single tombs, or loculi. 
Rach of these chambers had originally an genious 
stone door, fixed in a groove, that shut so close as to 
appear like the native rock. We had to creep on 
our hands and feet from the one chamber to the 
other, till the scene became so complicated that it 
was difficult to follow or define the plan of the whole. 


| pearance of an early Roman temple. 





Some of these, chambers contained as many as ten 
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loculi, and must have formed a royal receptacle for 
the dead, the extent and labour of which it is scarcely 
possible to conceive. 

North-west from this point, along the ridge that 
overlooks the valley of the Kedron, is a succession 
of lesser tombs and caves, and we reach, at nearly 
a mile distant, the Tombs of the Judges; but as | 
returned to these next day, under the able guidance 
of the Rev. Dr. Barclay, I shall refer to them again, 
and now go back to the plateau of rock and broken 
ground lying between the northern wall of the city 
and the Tomb of Helena. To what extent this pre- 
sent bare plateau ‘was included within the third wall 
of Agrippa it is difficult to say. Josephus speaks of the 
‘Monuments of Helena” and the ‘‘Sepulchral Caverns 
of the Kings” as distinct from each other. The wall 
passed these caverns, and stretched across to the 
heights over the Kedron, turning southward till it 
joined the eastern wall near the lower part of 
Bezetha. In this case the third wall must have in- 
cluded the whole of the intervening ridge; and this 
opinion is confirmed by observing the numerous 
cisterns and broken aqueducts scattered about, in- 
dicating that the whole of this space was covered at one 
time with streets, villas, and gardens, the only vestiges 
of which now left are the venerable olive-trees that 
seem to defy all time and neglect. We returned by 
the Grotto of Jeremiah, a large cave, partly natural 
and partly excavated, in the face of the ridge, a little 
to the north of the city wall. It is of immense 
size, and leads into smaller ones, which we did not 
explore. The front is enclosed by a wall, and the 
grotto is in charge of a Haji, who demands one franc 
for each person on entering. He has turned it inte 
a granary and stables for his cows and donkeys, and 
the sight is scarcely worth the money. Another walk 
round the eastern and southern wall to the Zion Gate 
completed our fifth day’s ramble. 

On the sixth day I was invited by the Rev. 
Dr. Barclay, of the Jewish Mission, to accom- 
pany him to Neby Samwil, a mountain rising 
about four miles north-west of Jerusalem, and 
crowned by a village and mosque of that name. We 
left on horseback, about noon, and rede out to the 
Tombs of the Judges, where we alighted, and taking 
candles with us, explored these rock-cut chambers as 
far as we could. The facade of these tombs is even 
more beautiful, and in better preservation, than that 
of the Tombs of the Kings; and the pillars, archi- 
traves, and ornamental tracery work give it the ap- 
In the first 
chamber into which we entered we counted twenty- 
one loculi, in two tiers. "We descended by a difficult 
passage to a lower chamber, in which we found 
eight of these loculi, and I was told by those who 
had more carefully examined these wonderful ex- 
cavations, that there are about seventy of these 
receptacles for the dead. The whole face of this hill 
is studded with caves, partly natural, and excavated. 
We looked into a few of these, but they would have 
little interest after those I have attempted to describe. 

From these tombs we rode along the fage of a 
rugged hill, and over a part of the old Roman road, 
and ascended the hill which is crowned by the village 
and mosque of Neby Samwil. 

The mosque stands about 600 feet over the plain 
of Gibeon. The building has all the marks of having 
been a Christian church, probably at the time of the 
Crusaders. The transept and chancel, though some- 
what distorted by Moslem innovations, can be dis- 
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tinctly traced. Attached to the south end of the 
transept is the so-called Tomb of Samuel. This is 
usually shut to Jew and Christian, but a silver key, 
and a little quiet persuasion, induced the attendant 
to admit us to this enclosure. I expected to see some 
remains of Christian architecture, but found nothing 
but plain bare walls, with a raised tomb in the centre, 
covered with a coarse green cloth. The real tomb is 
said to be in a vault below, but to that we could not 
get access. Attached to the wing of the building is 
a tall minaret, which we ascended, and the view from 
which it is scarcely possible to describe. It may be 
said to take in the whole physical aspect of Palestine, 
and form a small epitome of biblical history. This 
hill is not much higher than Mount Olivet, but from 
its situation commands a more extensive view of the 
country. With the aid of a binocular glass we could 
see to the east distinct objects along the mountains 
of Moab, and the intervening wilderness of Judea, 
and the domes and minarets of Jerusalem; and on 
the west trace the coast of the Mediterranean, and 
see the vessels moving on its waters. To the south, 
the view extended over Bethlehem, and the moun- 
tains that encompass Hebron; and to the north 
the hills of Galilee were seen vanishing into the blue 
ridge of Mount Carmel. I know no portion of the 
globe to be compared to this. It has a character 
entirely its own. As far as the eye can reach, 
it is one continued scene of rough and barren 
undulations, as if the waves of a mighty ocean had 
been arrested in their progress from north to south. 
From the local knowledge and studies of my compa- 
nion, we were able to identify many objects, the names 
of which had been familiar to us from our earliest 
years. If the readers will turn to the tenth chapter of 
Joshua, they will find that in these fertile plains around 
Gibeon, and stretching ‘along the way that goeth 
up to Beth-horon,” was fought that great battle 
which crowned with success the Jewish arms. Here 
Joshua defeated the assembled forces of the six petty 
sovereigns who then occupied the central ridges of 
Palestine, and laid the foundations of the Jewish 
Empire, from Mount Hermon to the borders of Edom. 
So many were the objects seen from this height, that 
it was with reluctance we again descended the tower. 
We rambled through the little village, and ex- 
amined the remains of some Jewish architecture, 
which, judging from the cyclopean stones and 
scarped rock on which they stand, must form the 
remains of an ancient city. We then crossed the 
plain, and ascended the “Hill of Gibeon,” to the 
small village which crowns its summit, now called 
El’ Jib. This is no doubt the site of the great city 
of Gibeon, for ‘Gibeon was a great city, as one of 
the royal cities, and all the men thereof were mighty.” 
This very pretty cone-shaped hill rises terrace over 
terrace, like an artificialmound, richly planted with vine 
and olive, and the valley around itis in a higher state of 
cultivation than any place I have seen near Jerusalem. 
A few remains of the ancient city may still be traced 
amidst the modern buildings, but not sufficient to 
engage much time or attention. We rode quietly 
back by the way we came. The day had been very 
clear and fine, and now the sun was sinking on the 
western horizon, and lighting up with golden tints 
the mountain peaks, and towers, and domes of the 
city, all tending to tranquillise the mind, and raising 
in our hearts a prayer of gratitude for the pleasure 
and instructions of this happy day’s excursion. No 
pilgrim to Jerusalem should omit this journey. 
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Varieties. 


PARLIAMENTARY InstiTuTIons IN JAPaNn.—At the jirst 
meeting of the Japanese House of Representatives on the 7th 
of the third month (April 18), 1869, the Imperial Message to 
the House was as follows :—‘‘ Being on the point of visiting 
our Eastern capital, we have convened the nobles of our Court 
and the various Princes in order to consult them upon the 
means of establishing the foundations of peaceful government. 
The laws and institutions are the basis of government. The 
petitions of the people at large cannot be lightly decided. It 
has been reported to us that brief rules. and regulations have 
been fixed upon for the Parliament, and it seems good to us 
that the House should be opened at once. We exhort you to 
respect the laws of the House, to lay aside all private and 
selfish considerations, to conduct your debates with minuteness 
and firmness ; above all things, to take the laws of our ancestors 
as a basis. Adapt yourselves to the feelings of men and to 
the spirit of the times. Distinguish clearly between those 
matters which are of immediate importance and those which 
may be delayed, between things which are less urgent and 
those which are pressing; in your several capacities argue 
with careful attention. When the results of your debates are 
communicated to us, it shall be our duty to confirm them.” 

Scorch JupcEs IN OLD Trwes.—Before the Restoration 
bribery was openly adopted as a means of influencing the 
decisions of the Bench, and even at a later date the judges 
allowed themselves to be tampered with by the private solici- 
tation of powerful persons, and decisions too often went in 
favour of the man of most personal or family influence. 
‘*A Scotch gentleman having entreated the Earl of Rochester 
to speak to the Duke of Lauderdale upon the account of business 
that seemed to be supported by a clear and undoubted right, 
his Lordship very obligingly promised to do his utmost en- 
deavours to engage the Duke to stand his friend in a concern 
so just and reasonable as his was; and accordingly, having 
conferred with his Grace about the matter, the Duke made him 
this very odd return—that, though he questioned not the right 
of the gentleman he recommended to him, yet he could not pre- 
mise him a helping hand, and far less success in his business, 
if he knew not first the man, whom, perhaps, his Lordship had 
some reason to conceal, ‘ because,’ said he to the Earl, ‘if your 
Lordship were as well acquainted with the customs of Scotland 
as Lam, you had undoubtedly known this among others, ‘‘ Show 
me the man, and I will show you the law ;”’ giving him to un- 
derstand that the lawin Scotland could protect no man if either 
his purse were empty or his adversaries great men, or supported 
by the great and powerful.” At a later date this habit of 
tampering with the purity of the judicial ermine assumed 
various forms. For instance, the judge often had among those 
who practised before him in his court a “pate,” or ‘‘ pat ”— 
that is, ‘‘ yet’’—generally some young relative through whom 
it was understood that he could be favourably approached. As 
Wilkes says in his ‘‘ North Briton’—“ It frequently happens 
that, if there are ‘ pats’ employed on each side, the judges 
differ, and the greatest interest—that is, the longest purse—is 
sure to carry the day.” Such stories, however, happily are now 
only matters of history ; the spots which sullied the garments 
of Scottish justice are long since fairly washed out ; and the old 
proverb, ‘‘ Show me the man, and I will show you the law,” is 
as fairly out of date to the north of the Tweed as it is in the 
Courts of Westminster Hall.— Chambers’ Traditions of Edin- 
burgh. 

Nineuat anp Guu.—tThe nilgiai, in French nilgau, the blue 
cow (Portax picta), is one of the most beautiful antelopes. 1 
have been told by friends that these animals show capital sport 
in India, going at a great pace. Theyare so timid that they 
frequently break their heads or their necks against the railings 
of their paddocks. We lost in this way our old male at the 
Zoological Gardens. He was replaced by the fine specimen 
which is now the head of the family, and which was bred at the 
Jardin d’Acclimatation. The nilghai supplies the Englishman 
with interesting historical reminiscences. In 1767, the 
great Lord Clive, a diligent acclimatiser, as Lord Macaulay 
notices in the latter part of his splendid review, brought 
to Europe the first living pair of nilghais, and kept them 
in his park. Another pair was. sent to her Majesty the Queen, 
and since that time many specimens have arrived in Europe, 
where they have bred freely. Near the nilghais are some 
gnus, What a singular mélange this animal presents! 
He has the head of a miniature bison placed on the body of a 
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pony, with the legs and feet of an antelope! The ancients 
gave the gnu the name of catoblepas (from looking down) ; and 
Pliny writes that “the gnu always keeps its head leaning 
towards the ground, so as not to destroy the human race, for 
any one who looks it in the face dies immediately.” We must 
not, however, find fault with the Greek and Roman naturalists, 
whose means of knowledge were comparatively limited, if they 
occasionally make blunders of a somewhat absurd kind. 
Even the great Ceesar—not an easy man to take in—was sadly 
deceived by the Germans and French about their native 
animals. Thus they made him believe that they had a kind of 
wild goat or roe deer, so weak in the legs that it could only stand 
by supporting itself against a tree, and that the hunters cir- 
cumvented it by stealing up to and cutting through the stem 
against which it leaned.— Land and Water. 

Prince ArTHUR.—The Council of Military Education, in 
their report, state :—‘‘ Prince Arthur remained three terms only 
at the academy, and devoted his attention principally to 
artillery, fortification, and surveying. In these subjects he 
passed a searching vivd voce examination by the Professors in 
June, 1868, in the presence of Major-General Sir F. Abbott, a 
member of the Council, who expressed himself in the following 
terms in his report :—‘ The examination being vivd voce, was 
much more extensive and searching than it could otherwise have 
been made within reasonable limits of time, yet the answers 
given were, with few exceptions, prompt and accurate, showing 
that during an unusually brief course, his Royal Highness had 
devoted great attention to the instruction given by the able and 
zealous Professors of the Academy, and proving himself to be 
well-qualified for a commission in either of the scientific corps 
of her Majesty’s Army.’” At a farewell banquet given before 
the departure of his Royal Highness for Canada, in response to 
the toast of his health, he spoke with warm feeling of the 
advantages he had derived from his training at Woolwich. 

EMIGRATION CiuBs.—Between the class of independent 
emigrants, and those who are compelled to accept free passages, 
there are large numbers for whom some plan of ‘“‘assisted 
emigration” is required. For this purpose emigration clubs 
are now being largely organised. Some of these are on the 
raffle system, an appeal to lot determining the preference. A 
more excellent plan has been successfully carried out by clergy- 
men and other friends of the working classes. On the principle 
of ‘helping those who help themselves,” the subscriptions of 
emigrant clubs are supplemented from funds contributed in 
response to appeals to wealthy friends. In the parish of Clerk- 
enwell an emigration club, under the superintendence of the 
Rey. A. Styleman Herring, has enabled large numbers of 
mechanics and their families to exchange a life of penury for 
one of hopeful prosperity in the colonies. 

ENGLisH Sparrows IN New York.—The little Engiish 
sparrows which have been introduced in the vicinity this season 
have already done a marvellous work of cleansing. In the 
upper parts of the city, in Jersey city, in Hoboken, and espe- 
cially in Brooklyn, which hitherto has been the very paradise 
and elysian fields of worms, the pest of former years is hardly 
noticeable. For their own sakes it is to be hoped that the birds 
will not eat all the worms, or their hopes for next summer’s 
diet will be in vain.—New York Times. 

PHILADELPHIA Pustic LepcEer.—The “ Pablic Ledger” 
was first issued in 1836. It was started by three working 
printers, who gathered together all the money they had in 
the world, and found they had barely 5000 dollars for the 
enterprise. It was an experiment, for they were without in- 
fluential friends or support, and started their paper as a small 
sheet for the poorer classes, to be sold for one cent a copy. 
Swain, Abell, and Simmons, the three printers, issued their 
first number from a small office in an out-of-the-way place, 
composing their own type, working their own small hand-press, 
and personally delivering their little sheet of four 9in. by 12in. 
pages to subscribers. It had a difficult road before it, as news- 
papers selling for one cent a copy were then new in America, 
and the system of cash payments for advertisements and sub- 
scriptions was also new, and a rigid adherence to it drove 
away many customers; but the “ Public Ledger” gradually 
won its way to favour, increased wonderfully in prosperity, and 
for many years circulated more copies daily than any other 
newspaper in America. The history of the “ Public Ledger” 
shows what hard-working men can do in the United States by 
well-directed enterprise ; for when Messrs. Swain and Abell 
(Mr. Simmons died several years ago) sold their paper to the 
present proprietor, in December, 1864, they retired with a 
fortune of 5,000,000 dollars. The new owner, Mr. George 
W. Childs, was a wealthy Philadelphian, who, like his prede- 
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cessors, was also the arckitect of his own fortune. He was 
born in Baltimore, in 1829, and, coming to Philadelphia when 
fourteen years of age, began life as a boy in a bookseller’s shop. 
From this he gradually raised himself into the book-publishing 
business, and when he purchased the “Public Ledger,” in 
1864, he was able to pay an enormous sum of money in cash for 
the goodwill, machinery, and fixtures of the establishment, 
His newspaper is now one of the most prosperous in America, 
The “ Public Ledger” of to-day consists of four very large 
pages, and is served daily at the residences of subscribers 
for the trifling sum of 10 cents currency a week—about 4d. 
It has a circulation of 70,000 copies, ans in this is exceeded 
by but one newspaper in the country, the “New York 
Herald,” while its circulation in Philadelphia, where it goes 
into nine-tenths of the houses, is equal to the aggregate cir- 
culation of the twelve other daily papers published there. It 
has no professed politics, but inclines towards Conservatism, 
and is almost the only newspaper in the country that inserts 
no paid matter in its reading and news columns. 

Scorrish SurNAMES.—The clanship of Scotland has tended 
to limit the number of surnames in that country. A hundred 
and fifty surnames represent nearly half the entire three 
millions of population. First in number in Scotland, 
as in England, stand the cosmopolitan Smiths; but 
Jones, the name which occupies the second place in Eng. 
land, is ‘‘nowhere” in Scotland. M‘Donald is second 
in Scotland; and then follow Brown, Thomson, Robertson, 
Stewart, Campbell, Wilson, and Anderson. Dr. Stark, of the 
Registry-office, has ascertained that the registers of births in 
1863 show these to be the nine strongest surnames in Scotland, 
and the same result was obtained on a former occasion from an 
examination of the registers of births, deaths, and marriages, 
in 1855, 1856, and 1858. Scott is the tenth name upon the birth 
register of 1863, followed by Miller, M‘Kenzie, Reid, Ross, 
M‘Kay, Johnston, Murray, Clark, Paterson, Young, the — 
sometimes varying a little in different families. In the list 
obtained from the registers of 1855, 1856, and 1858, Fraser and 
Maclean had place among the first twenty, and Clark. and 
Young were a little lower on the roll. Notwithstanding the 
large modern accession of Irish and other immigrants, several 
Scottish surnames still very decidedly predominate in certain 
parts of the country. The M‘Donalds are very —" Inver- 
ness, and also, indeed, in Ross and Cromarty ; but the M ‘Kenzies 
outnumber them in Ross and Cromarty. The -M‘Kays prepon- 
derate in Caithness and Sunderland ; the M‘Leods in Ross and 
Cromarty ; the M‘Leans are pretty generally divided among 
the three counties of Argyll, Inverness, and Ross and Cromarty. 
Nearly one-third of the M‘Intosh births occur in Inverness, 
Elgin, Nairn, and Banff; the most numerous section of the 
M‘Gregors is in Perthshire, where, also, the Stewarts are 
strongest ; and the Robertsons there and in Forfar. The Camp- 
bells are strong in Argyll, and there are upwards of 6,000 of them 
in Glasgow. ‘The Hamiltons are also numerous in Glasgow and 
throughout Lanarkshire ; the Frasers in Inverness ; the Grants 
in Elgin, Nairn, Banff, and Inverness ; the Kerrs in Renfrew 
and Ayr; the Camerons in Argyll, Inverness, and Perth; the 
Scotts in Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Forfar; Ross in Ross and 
Cromarty. In proportion to population there are much fewer 
surnames in Scotland than in England ; the total number is 
about 6,800. The most usual Christian names in Scotland 
are John and James for men, Margaret and Mary for women.— 
The Times. 

Laprzs’ Work Socrety.—This benevolent Institution for 
assisting the sale of work by ladies of limited means, has a sale- 
room at 47, Great Portland Street, with branches at Reading 
and «.t Bath. Many ladies are able in this way to increase their 
small incomes, who are unable to do so by teaching or other 
employments. There are at present about 270 working members 
of the Association. Henry Gerard Hoare, Esq., 37, Fleet Street, 
is the Honorary Treasurer. 

THE Nationa, Dest.—The public debt of the United 
Kingdom amounted on the 31st of March, 1869, the close of the 
last financial year, to £796,861,067—viz., funded debt, 
£740,418,032 ; unfunded, £8,896,100; and terminable annul- 
ties representing an estimated capital of £47,546,935. Ten 
years previously, on the 31st of March, 1859, the total amount 
was £823,934,880, so that the debt has been diminished by 
£27,073, 813 in the last ten years. Comparing the two periods 
we find the funded debt less in 1869 by more than 46 millions, 
and the unfunded by above 9 millions, but the estimated capital 
of terminable annuities is more by nearly 27 millions, large 
amounts of stock having been converted into terminable 
annuities in 1863-64 and 1867-68, by which operation so much 
debt is being gradually paid off. 








